EDUCATION AND ETHICS
secondary from eleven to fifteen. When a School-leaving Age
Act was finally passed in 1936, however, it allowed local authori-
ties to grant exemptions to children of fourteen who could take
up 'beneficial employment', or whose parents were so poor as to
be dependent on their earnings. The Act therefore had little
effect in distressed areas especially. One of the recommenda-
tions of the Hadow Report, which was adopted locally, was that
nursery schools should be established. These were to start good
social habits in children from the earliest age, particularly in
those whose mothers were too busy to look after them. Private
nursery schools already existed, but now enterprising local
authorities attached some to girls9 secondary schools. This was
supposed to train elder girls in mother-craft.
Other experiments in education included the use of broad-
casting and films as a means of teaching. Of all the activities of
the B.B.C., broadcasting to schools was the least criticized and
the most generally welcomed. Miss Mary Somerville, who ran
this department throughout the period, did not wish to put any
ordinary school teachers out of jobs by competitive teaching of
school subjects, but rather to supplement the ordinary curricu-
lum with special talks by experts on this and that.
Education authorities as time went on gave not only permis-
sion for broadcasts to be incorporated in the schools curriculum,
but also grants for the purchase of receivers, licences, and the
B.B.C. pamphlets. By the end of the period some 11,000 elemen-
tary and secondary schools in England, Wales, and Scotland
were listening-in. The talks were looked forward to as treats, as
were the educational films to which schools were admitted in
morning showings at local cinemas. Some schools were buying
their own projectors and holding weekly shows in the school
hall. One of the main activities of the British Film Institute,
founded in 1933, was to encourage educational films. Some of
the test of these were made by Gaumont British Instructional,
dealing with such natural-history subjects as 'Tawny Owl' and
'Rock Pools'. The first British instructional film on history was
directed by J. B. Holmes for this company in 1935. It was called
'Mediaeval Village9, and showed pictorially the mediaeval sys-
tem of land tenure and the rotation of crops, as they still sur-
vived in a remote Nottinghamshire village. Instructional films
on Imperial subjects were also rented out by the Empire Film
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